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$1r,—Perhaps nothing can afford a more 
pleasing gratification to the rational mind 
than the contemplation of nature’s various 
productions.. The study of natural history 

_is amusing, instructive, andinnocent. This 
branch of knowledge is worthy of a cunspi- 
cuous place in your miscellany, if it were 
only with a view to excite in the mind of 
the youthful reader a thirst after informa- 
tion. 

The ancients had but an indifferent ac- 
quaintance with many branches of zoology ; 
priestcraft sanctioned the most flagrant ab- 
surdities, which were greedily swallowed 
by all ranks with blind credulity. But by 
degrees the mists of Heathen and Gothic 
darkness cleared up, and more liberal ideas 
began to be entertained; naturalists gra- 
dually acquired juster notions of nature, her 
laws, regulations, and attributes; they be- 
gan to detect those numerous absurdities 
which had originated in presumptuous igno- 
rance, or superstitious fear; but it has 
been reserved for latter ages to expose, in 
a proper light, the error and exaggeration 
which marked the chimerical relations of 
early writers ; still there remain some dis- 
puted points which we should endeavour to 
clear from that doubt and obscurity in which 
they have been long involved by the cla- 
mours of ignorance and prejudice ; yet some 
virtuosos there are who would “ freeze the 
genial current” of inquiry with the icy touch 
of illiberality ; who would nip the generous 
purpose in the bud; and, in their eagerness 
after science, instead of coolly advancing 
proofs and reasonable arguments, still perti- 
naciously adhere to mistaken notions, in 
direct defiance of common sense, reason, 














































and analogy; nor will they admit that we 
should endeavour to discriminate reality 
from fiction, or by patient investigation of 
legendary tales, or overrated facts, attempt 
to ascertain the truth. 

Many warm disputes have at times arisen 
concerning the entity of what the generality 
of naturalists commonly denominate fabu- 
lous animals ; but none can cope in bulky 
importance with that which is termed the 
Kraken. The marvellous accounts of this 
stupendous monster at first sight wear such 
an appearance of improbability, that they 
would scarcely merit attention, were it not 
for the respectability of those who have 
seriously given sanction and support to the 
opinions advanced respecting it. The Kra- 
ken is described as inhabiting the Norwegian 
seas, being as some affirm nearly two miles 
in circumference ; supposing it to be nearly 
round, the visible breadth will be at least 
two thousand six hundred feet / and the thick- 
ness three hundred! The fishermen say that 
it seldom rises from the bottom ; that it feeds 
for some months together, and takes as long 
a time in digesting a meal; they affirm too 
that thereare always multitudes of fishes near 
it, attracted by the creature’s excrement, 
on which they feed. When, by frequently 
sounding, the fishermen find that it is rising 
to the surface, they row to a sufficient dis- 
tance with all possible expedition: on its 
emerging, they say it appears like a number 
of sand banks, upon which fishes sport and 
sea weeds grow, they further observe, that 
it gathers its food by means of a number of 
antenne, or horns, as long as the masts of 
ordinary vessels. Certainly this account 
wears an aspect of the greatest improbabi- 
lity, especially when we consider that this 
Kraken, whose enormous bulk must render 





him a conspicuous object in the eyes of the 


mariner, has never been noticed by naviga- 
tors who have frequently traversed those 
seas ; many conjecture that its scarcity occa- 
sions it to be so seldom seen, there being, as 
they suppose, probably but two of the kind 
in being ; in support of this notion may be 
quoted a passage from a manuscript, ascrib- 
ed to Svere, King of Norway, as it is cited 
by Wormius, in his manuscript, p. 280. 
‘¢ There remains one kind which they call 
Hafgufe, whose magnitude is unknown as 
it is seldom seen. Those who affirm that 
they have seen its body, declare that it is 
more like an island than a beast, and that 
its carcase was never found; whence seme 
imagine that there are but two of the kind 
in nature.” 

It may be observed, that Providence has 
wisely prevented the too great increase of 
the larger animals, by rendering them less 
prolific; as in the Elephant and the Whale ; 
whence it has been inferred that the Kraken 
is subject to the same law, and is conse- 
quently extremely rare. Debes, in his his- 
tory of the Ferroe Isles, makes mention of 
certain islands which appear and disappear 
at intervals ; these have been conjectured 
to be no other than the fish in question. 
Some suppose the vanishing island Lamair, 
of which Capt. Rodney went in search, to 
be the same. Pontoppidan warmly supports 
the existence of the Kraken; urges many 
arguments in its favour, and describes it as 
being at least a mile and a half in circum- 
ference. The bishop regrets losing the only 
opportunity which ever did, or probably ever 
will occur of beholding it, either alive or 
dead; this he adds did once oceur, on the 
authority of Mr. Friis, minister of Nord- 
land, and vicar of the College for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, who informed him, 
that,in 1680,a Kraken, perhaps a young and 
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eareless one, as they generally keep many 
leagues from land, came into the waters 
that run between the rocks and cliffs near 
Alstahong, where, in turning about, some of 
its horns caught the adjacent trees, and it 
putrified on the spot. The bishop never 
heard of any accidents happening to seamen 
from this creature, excepting in the case of 
two fishermen, who, coming in contact with 
one, had their boat so bruised by its horns 
that it was with difficulty they reached the 
shore. Dr. Hierne, a learned Swede, quotes 
Baron Grippenhielm concerning the sup- 
posed occasional appearance of the Kraken 
in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, near 
the spot which Burzeus has laid down as an 
island in his map. 

Such are the opinions and observations 
of the reverend authors who have noticed 
this wonderful fish, from which many cen- 
cludethat it did exist at some distant period, 
but that the species has long become ex- 
tinct, otherwise the British traders, con- 
stantly in the habit of frequenting those seas, 
must have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving it. In support of this opinion may 
be adduced, the immense bones found in 
America and Siberia, answering to no beast 
at present known to naturalists; whence it 
has been surmised, that quadrupeds which 
formerly abounded in those parts have no 
longer a place in the creation. 


At asalt spring near the river Ohio, enor- 
mous bones have been discovered, which 
must have belonged to animals far surpas- 
sing in size any at present found in America; 
the head, in some instances, must have been 
nearly four feet long. Dr. Hunter concludes 
that it could not have been the Elephant, 
as the form of the teeth prove the animal 
to have been carnivorous ; many, however, 
are of opinion that this gigantic animal, to 
which they give the name of Mammouth, 
still frequents the vast wilds and forests in 
the interior, yet unknown to Europeans; 
whence others conjecture that the Kraken 
has long retreated from the Norwegian 
shores to some remote and unfrequented 
portion of the arctic regions, there to regale 
his unwieldy form in undisturbed abun- 
dance. 

It is known that the Condor frequents 
only the wildest and most inaccessible craggs 
and cliffs of the Cordilleras, being the only 
part of the world in which this immense 
bird is to be found. Various birds and 
quadrupeds seem to have their allotted por- 





tions of the globe, beyond the limits of 
which they are seldom known to stray ; thus 
the Kangaroo and Platypus may be said to 
be confined to New Holland; from which 
it has been concluded that the Kraken con- 
fines itself to some unexplored part of the 
polar seas, vast tracts of which remain to be 
penetrated by Europeans. When we take 
into consideration the enormous dimensions 
of this monster, we feel persuaded that if 
its voracity be proportioned to its bulk, it 
would soon be at a loss for a subsistence ; 
as we may at least suppose each Kraken to 
consume, on an average, as much as a hun- 
dred whales of ordinary size. When doctors, 
bishops, vicars, and other grave witnesses 
advance in such shoals to support the credit 
of this stupendous monarch of the deep, we 
could scarcely be justified in hastily pro- 
nouncing as fiction, all that has been said of 
it; certainly it is natural to suppose that 
there must have been some foundation for 
their reports; something must have given 
rise to the accounts of these respectable 
personages, whose holy vocation would be 
sufficient to deter them from advancing 
opinions founded on mere imagination, or 
facts they were unable to substantiate ; these 
good men may probably have been misled 
by the exaggerations of a gang of interested 
fishermen, to whose reports Bishop Pon- 
toppidan seems to have lent too credulous 
an ear. That the good northern divines of 
former days were not devoid of a competent 
share of credulity, the following facts will 
abundantly testify. At certain seasons, in- 
numerable multitudes of Lemings descend 
from the Kolen Mountains, which separate 
Norway from. Sweden, and move for- 
ward in regular order toward the sea, de- 
vouring every production of the soil and 
spreading desolation like the locust: when 
they have consumed every eatable, it is 
said that they prey upon each other.* 
Olaus Magnus, who died in 1560, seri- 
ously informs us, that these animals are 
rained from the clouds in plenteous showers, 
upon Norway and the surrounding coun- 
tries; nor did he rest contented here, hav- 
ing abundantly stored the clouds with Lem- 
ings, the archbishop next proceeds to stock 
the bottoms of the lakes with birds ; when he 
very gravely assures us that Swallows are to 
be found in clustered masses at the bottoms 





* The Lapland Marmot is about five inches in length, 








and ofa reddish brown colour. See Bewick’s Quadrupeds 
for a curious description of this singular animal. 


of the northern lakes, mouth to mouth, 
wing to wing, and foot to foot;* and that 
they creep down in autumn to these sub- 
aqueous retreats for the purpose of spend- 
ing the winter in a state of torpidity! How 
this learned personage could possibly enter- 
tain the idea that animals are generated in 
the air, it would be difficult to determine, 
nor is the notion he advances concerning 
the Swallow tribe less problematical. 

With respect to the Kraken, we may con- 
clude with observing, that there are three 
different opinions entertained concerning it; 
some conjecturing that it has long become 
extinct; others supposing that it has made 
good a reiveat to some sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pole ; whilst many are de- 
cidedly of opinion that this extraordinary 
monster never had an existence but in the 
imagination. That fiction can invent much 
more tremendous chimeras, is proved by the 
cock described by Mahomet, and the whale 
in Bave Bathra of the Talmud, in compa- 
rison with which the Kraken is a mere Jack- 
sharp. 

Father Kircher+ sometimes deals in the 
wholesale line, particularly when he men- 
tions the discovery of a skeleton, which, from 
an inscription attached to it, was known to 
be that of Pallas slain by Turnus; this ske- 
leton was higher than the city walls, near 
which it was found. He mentions another 
found near Palermo, which must have be- 
longed toahero four hundred feet high! 
Would not our boasted Child of Hale t 
shrink into a mere Lilliputian in the presence 


of such a Collossus ? 
ZOOLOGIST. 





* The disappearance of these birds has been the sub- 
ject of much contention among the learned, and I may 
perhaps venture to touch upon this point in some future 
communication. 


+ Kircher was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at 
Rome, and died there in 1680. His works amount to 
22 vols. folio, 11 in 4to. and 3 in 8vo. 

t See Kaleidoscope, new series, vol. II. page 317, for 
an account of this British Goliah. 
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“Fam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.’ WoTTon. 





SCc10. 


—_~_—— 


Scio or Chios, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
30 miles long, and from 10 to 18 wide. This island’ is 
mountainous and bare of wood; yet, in some places, 
there are abundance of orange, citron, olive, mulberry, 
myrtle, and pomegranate trees, without reckoning mastic 
and turpentine. The country does not want for corn ; 
but, it not yielding a sufficient quantity, the inhabitants 





fetch it, from time to time, from the continent; and for 
this reason the Christian princes could not long keep 
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‘presentable by an upright stroke, so that the number 4 
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this island, if they were at war with the Turks. At 
Scio they plant their vines on the hills, and cut the 
grapes in August, and let them lie in the sun to dry for 
seven or eight days; after which they am them, and 
let them stand in tubs to work, the cellar being all the 
while close shut up. When they would make the best 
wine, they mix among the black grapes a sort of white 
one, which smells like a peach kernel ; but, in making 
nectar, so called even to this day, they make use of 
another kind of grape, styptic, which makes it difficult 
to swallow. There is not much oil get in Scio; the 
best crop yields but about 200 hogsheads. The French 
get a good deal of honey and wax off this island; but 
the most considerable merchandize is their silk; of this 
they make, one year with another, 30,000 pounds.— 
Almost all this silk is used in the island, in the manu- 
factures of velvet, damask, and other stuffs, designed 
for Asia, Egypt, and Barbary; sometimes they mix 
‘old and silver in these stuffs, according to the fancy of 
the workers or the merchants. Every pound of silk 
pays at the custom-house four timins, that is, twenty- 
ence; in 1700 it sold for 35 timins per pound; the 
uyer pays the custom. The Turks and French pay 3 
per cent. for all the commodities of the island; the 
Greeks, the Jews, and the Armenians pay 5 per cent. 
These duties are farmed at 25,000 crowns, payable to 
the chief treasurer of Constantinople. The other wares 
of the island are wool, cheese, figs, and mastic. The 
traffic of wool and cheese is not so considerable as 
that of figs; besides what are spent in making brandy, 
they send away great quantities of the latter to the neigh- 
bouring islands. All the lentisk trees belong to the 
Grand Seignior, and they cannot be sold but under con- 
dition that the purchaser Pay the same vem of mas- 
tic tothe Emperor; generally, the land is sold and the 
trees reserved. There sometimes comes an Aga from 
Constantinople to receive the mastic due to the Grand 
Seignior ; or else they appoint the custom-house officers 
of Scio to receive it, who go to three or four of the chief 
towns, and give notice to the inhabitants of the rest to 
bring in their contingents; all these villages together 
own 286 chests of mastic, weighing 32,500 pounds. If 
any person is caught carrying mastics to such towns as 
do not plant the tree, they are sentenced to the gallics, 
and stripped of all they are worth. The planters of the 
lentisk pay but half the capitation, and wear the white 
sash round their turbans as well as the Turks. The 
—— of Scio has been long in great estimation, 
and is obtained by cutting cross-ways, with a hatchet, 
the trunks of the biggest turpentine trees, from the end 
of July to October; the turpentine runs down on flat 
stones, placed under the trees. Scio is said to contain 
fifty towns and villages. In time of peace the Cadi 
governs the whole country; in war time, a Pacha is 
sent to command thetroops. Thereis no waiwode there, 
only an Aga Janizary, who has under him about 150 
Janizaries in time of peace, and 300 or 400 in war 
time. In all Scio there are not above 10,000 souls of 
the Turks, 3,000 Latins, but it is reckoned there are 
100,000 Greeks. Scio is the sea-port town of the island. 
This harbour, which is none of the best, is the ren- 
dezvous of all shipping going or returning between 
Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt. It is a well-built 
town, and defended by a citadel, with a considerable 
garrison. 
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The first obvious mode of reckoning, Pasquier sup- 
poses in his ‘* Researches dela France,” to have been 
upon the fingers, each finger standing for one, and re- 


was represented by IIII; but there being no more 
fingers on one hand, wherewith to continue the account 
the number 5 was considered as formed by the first fin- 
ger and thumb, which when the hand is displayed, has 
something of the V-like figure. The representation of 
5 having been thus fixed on, its double, or 10, was pro- 
duced by joining together two V’s at their points, which 
formed a —_ ike an X. Theletter C, anciently written 
[]. being the initial letter of the Latin word Centum, 
was a very natural and obvious abbreviation of the 
number 100,—and the ancient letter being divided into 
two horizontally, each half was a kind of L. That 
letter was therefore, adopted to signify 50,—and for the 
like reason the letter M, the initial letter of the Latin 
word Mille, signifying a thousand, is made to stand for 
that sum: being divided down the middle, it split into 
two letters, each resembling a D—anda D. accordingly, 


Biographical Notices. 


SIR JOHN PURCELL. 


—=_. 





¢@ Recent papers having announced the death of 
this intrepid man, we fancy we shall render an accepta- 
ble service to the readers of the Kaleidoscope, by in- 
serting the following narrative of one of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes on record, in which he was the hero. 





EXTRAORDINARY INTREPIDITY ! 
CORK ASSIZES. 


Maurice Noonan stood indicted for a burglary, and 
attempting to rob the house of Sir John Purcell, at 
Highfort, on the night of the 11th of March, 1812. 

Sir John Purcell said, that, on the night of the 11th 
of March last, after he had retired to bed, he heard 
some noise outside the window of his parlour. He 
slept on the ground-floor, in a room immediately ad- 
joining the parlour. There wasa door from one room 
into the other, but this having been found inconve- 
nient, and there being another passage from the bed- 
chamber more accommodating, it was nailed up, and 
some of the furniture of the parlour placed against it. 
Shortly after, Sir John heard the noise in the front of 
his house, the windows of the parlour were dashed 
in, and the noise, occasioned by the feet of the robbers 
in leaping from the windows down upon the parlour, 
appeared to denote a gang not less than fourteen in 
number, as it struck him. He immediately got out 
of bed, and the first determination he took being to 
niake resistance, it was with no small mortification that 
he reflected upon the unarmed condition in which he 
was placed, being destitute of a single weapon of the 
ordinary sort. In this state he spent little time in 
deliberation, as it almost immediately occurred to him, 
that, having supped in the bed-chamber on that night, 
a knife had been left behind by accident, and instantly 
proceeded to grope in the dats: for this weapon, which 
happily he found, before the door, leading from the 
parlout into the bed-chamber, had been broken. While 
he stood in calm but resolute expectation that tke pro- 
gress of the robbers would soon lead them to the bed- 
chamber, he heard the furniture, which had been 
placed against the nailed-up door, expeditiously dis- 
placed, and immediately afterwards the door was 
burst open. ‘The moon shone with great brightness, 
and when the door was thrown open, the light stream- 
ing in through three large windows in the parlour, af- 
forded Sir John a view that might have made an intre- 
pid spirit not alittle apprehensive. His bed-room was 
darkened to excess, in consequence of the shutters of 
the windows, as well as the curtains, being closed; 
and thus while he stood enveloped in darkness, he saw 
standing before him, by the brightness of the moon- 
light, a body of men, well armed, and of those who 
were in the van of the gang, he observed that a few 
were blackened. Armed only with this case knife, 
and aided only by a dauntless heart, he took his station 
by the side of the door, and in a moment after one of 
the villains entered from the parlour into the dark 
room. Instantly upon advancing, Sir John pluaged the 
knife at him, the point of which entered under the 
right arm, and in a line with the nipple, and so home 
was the blow sent, that the knife passed into the rob- 
ber’s body, until Sir John’s hand stopt its further pro- 
gress. Upon receiving this thrust, the villain reeled 
back into the parlour, crying out blasphemously that 
he was killed; and shortly after another advanced, 
who was received in a similar manner, and who also 
staggered back into the parlour, crying out that he was 
wounded. A voice from the outside gave orders to 
fire into the dark room. Upon which a man stept for- 
ward with a short gun in his hand, which had the butt 
broke off at the small, and which had a piece of cord 
tied round the barrel and stock near the swell. As 
this fellow stood in the act to fire, Sir John had the 
amazing coolness to look at his intended murderer, 
and without betraying any audible emotion whatever, 
that might point out the exact spot which he was 
standing in, he calmly calculated his own safety from 
the shot which was preparing for him. He saw that 
the contents of the piece were likely to pass close to 
his breast without menacing him with at least any 





is the numeral letter for 500, or half 1000. 





pectation, he stood without flinching until the piece 
was fired, and its contents harmlessly lodged in the wall. 
It was loaded with a brace of bullets and three slugs. 
As soon as the robber fired, Sir John made a pass at 
him with the knife, and wounded him in the arm, 
which he repeated again ina moment with similar 
effect; and asthe others had done, the villain after 
being wounded retired, exclaiming that he was wound- 
ed. The robbers immediately rushed forward from 
the parlour into the dark room, and then it was that 
Sir John’s mind recognized the deepest sense of dan- 
ger, not to be oppressed by it, however, but to sur- 
mount it. He thought that all chance of preserving 
his own life was over, and he resolved to sell that life 
still dearer to his intended murderers, than even what 
they had already paid for the attempt to deprive him 
of it. He did not lose a moment after the villains bad 
entered the room, to act with the determination he 
had so instantaneously adopted; he struck at the fourth 
fellow with his knife, and wounded him, and at the 
same instant he received a blow on the head, and found 
himself grappled with. He shortened his hold of the 
knife, and stabbed repeatedly at the fellow with whom 
he found himself engaged. ‘The floor being slippery, 
from the blood of the wounded men, Sir John and his 
adversary both fell, and while they were on the ground, 
Sir John thinking that his thrusts with the knife, 
though made with all his force, did not seem to pro- 
duce the decisive effect, which they had in the begin- 
ing of the conflict, he examined the point of his wea- 
pon with his finger, and found that the blade of it had 
bent near the point. As he lay struggling on the ground, 
he endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to straighten the 

curvature in the knife, but while one hand was em- 

ployed in this attempt, he perceived that the grasp of 
his adversary was losing its constraint and pressure, 
and in a moment or two after, he found himself short- 
ly released from it; the limbs of the robber were, in 

fact, by this time unnerved by death. Sir John found 
that this fellow had a sword in his hand, and this he 

immediately seized and gave several blows with it, his 

knife being no longer serviceable; at length the rob- 

bers, finding so many of their party had been killed or 

wounded, employed themselves in removing the bo- 

dies, and Sir John took this opportunity of retiring into 
a place a little apart trom the house, where he remain- 

ed for ashort time. They dragged their companions 

into the parlour, and having placed chairs with the 

backs upwards, by means of those they lifted the bo- 

dies out of the windows, and afterwards took them 

away. When the robbers retired, Sir John returned 

to the house, and called up a man servant from his 

bed, who, during this long and bloody conflict, had 

not appeared, and had consequently received from his 

master warm and loud upbraiding for his cowardice. 

Sir John then placed his daughter-in-law and grand- 

child, who were his only inmates, in places of safety, 

and took such precautions as circumstances pointed 
out, till the day-light appeared. The next day the 

alarm having been given, search was made after the 
robbers, and Sir John having gone to the house of the 

prisoner, Maurice Noonan, upon searching, he found 
concealed under his bed the identical short gun, with 

which one of the robbers had fired at him. Noonan 

was immediately secured and sent to jail, and upon 

being visited by Sir John Purcell, he acknowledged 

that Sir John “*had like to do for him,” and was 

proceeding to show, until Sir John prevented him, 

the wounds he had received from the knife in his 

arm. 

An accomplice of the name of John Daniel Sullivan 

was produced, who deposed to the same effect. ‘The 

party met at Noonan’s house; that they were nine in 

number, and had arms; that the prisoner was one of 
the number, and that he carried a small gun. Upon 

the gun (which was in court) being rain an with 

which Sir John had been fired at, the witness said it 
was that with which the prisoner was armed the night 
of the attack: that two men were killed and three 

dreadfully wounded. . 

The witness stood a long and rigorous examination 

by Mr. Counsellor O’Connel; but none of the facts 
seemed to be shaken, though every use was made of 
the guilty character of the witness. 


The prisoner made no defence, and Judge Mayne 
then proceeded to charge the Jury, and commended 
with approbation the bravery and presence of mind 
displayed throughout a conflict so very unequal and 
bloody, by Sir John Purcell. 

The Jury, after a few minutes, returned their ver- 





serious wound, and in this state of firm and manly ex- 





dict—Guilty. 
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SONNET, ON FRIENDSHIP. 
TO MY FRIEND, J. B. M. 
— 

«Solem é mundo tollere videntur, qui AMICITIAM é 
vita tollunt ; qua a dis immortalibus nihil melius 
habémus, nihil jucundius. C1cERO de Amicit. 

i 
What is true FrrENDsHIP ? sure ’tis something more 
Than a mere name, ‘a charm that lulls to sleep.””* 
O yes! it is a sweet mysterious power 
Can two frail hearts in mutual kindness keep. 
it is the golden chain of love that binds 
In virtuous purposes two virtuous minds. 
It does not spring from selfish sordid views, 
Nor yet in pure devotedness begin ; 
Can only for its trust its image choose, 
And less displays without, than feels within. 
The salutary law that guides the spheres, , 
An influence reciprocal imparts, 
And FRIENDSHIP, principle divine ! appears 
The constant interchange of generous hearts. 
AGABUS. 





* « What is Friendship but a name— 
A charm that lulls to sleep ?” 
Goldsmith. 


- - > <> “ ><a ~ 
THE LATE MR. EMERY. 
—< 
The following ‘address written by Colman, was deli- 
vered on the occasion of the late performance at Covent 
Garden Theatre, for the benefit of the family of the 
late Mr. Emery. 





Friends of the Muse, who, in a polish’d age, 
Support the Morals of our British Stage ; 
Who, when a Public Favourite gives birth 
To feelings of respect for Private Worth, 
With generous and equal ardour scan 

The merits of the Actor and the Man ; 

Need we, to-night, express our grief—or tell 
Sorrows in which you sympathise so well ? 
Poor EMERY is gone! who play’d his part, 
Each day he breath’d, home to the very heart. 
True to the Drama’s, as to Friendship’s call 
He charm’d us—for "twas honest Nature all. 
How oft, when scarce an effort would appear, 
He drew the giant’s bow of Genius here ! 
Seem’d like a random shooter in the dark, 
But never—never fail’d to hit the mark. 
Various his range ;—but, in the peasant vein, 
** We ne’er may look upon his like again.” 
°T was his, well studied in the rustic school, 
To show the arch, the vicious, and the fool ; 
»T was his, with matchless humour, to portray 
The Lumps and Dandie Dinmons of his day ; 
*T was his, in Tyke, with truth’s resistless force, 
To fill the lowly villain with remorse ; 

»T was his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How Talent can support its own Fire-side ; 
Till, in his prime, alas !—of life bereft, 
Life’s dearest objects shelterless were left, 
‘Patrons of Genius! Guardians of Distress! 
Friends of the Destitute and Fatherless ; 

For You, his Widow will her prayer repeat— 
For You, his Chidren’s grateful bosoms beat ; 
And may his'spirit, now, look down and view 
The succour they obtain this night from you ! 


CARLE, NOW THE KING’S COME! 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
[Being new words toan auld spring.) 
—- 


The news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The North for anes has bang’d the South ; 
The de’il a Scotsman’s die of drouth, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
CHORUS, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
Auld England held him lang and fast ; 
And Ireland had a joyfu’ cast ; 
But Scotland’s turn is come at last-— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Auld Reikie, in her rokela gray, 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He’s been a weary time away— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 
She’s skirling frae the Castle Hill; 
The Carline’s voice is grown sae shrill, 
Ye'll hear her at the Cannon Mill, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
“*Up, bairns !”’ she cries, ** baith grit and sma’, 
And busk ye for the weapon-shaw !— 
Stand by me, and we'll bang them a’! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


«Come from Newbattle’s (1) ancient spires 
Bauld Lothian, with your knights ‘and squires, 
And match the mettle of your sires, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
© You’re welcome hame, my Montague! (2) 
Bring in your hand the young Buccleugh ;— 
I’m missing some that I may rue, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
** Come, Haddington, the kind and gay, 
You've graced my causeway mony a day ; 
I'll weep the cause if you should stay, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*©Come, premier Dul:e (3) and carry doun, 
Frae yonder craig (4) his ancient croun ; 
It’s had a lang chee and a soun’— 

But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 
** Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 
Bring down your clansmen like a cloud ;— 
Come, Morton, show the Douglas’ blood,— 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 


*¢ Come, Tweeddale, true as sword to sheath ; 
Come, Hopetoun, fear’d on fields of death ; 
Come, Clerk, and Yori yon bugle breath ; 
atle, now the King’s come ! 
‘6 Come, Wemyss, who modest merit aids ; 
Come, Roseberry, from Dalmeny shades ; 
Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids; 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*¢ Come, stately Niddrie (5) auld and true, 
Girt with the sword that Minden knew; 

We have ower few such lairds as you— 

Carle now the King’s come! 
‘© King Arthur’s grown a common crier, 

He’s heard in Fife and far Cantire,— 
* Fie, lads, behold my crest of fire!’ (6) 

Carle, now the King’s come! 
°° Saint Abb roars out, ‘I see him pass 
Between Tantallon and the Bass !’— 

Calton (7) get out your keeking-glass, 
Carle, now the King’s come !”— 
The Carline stopp’d ; and, sure I am, 
For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 
But Oman help’d her to a dram.— 
Cogie, now the King’s come ! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come ! 
I’se be fou, and ye’s be toom, 
Cogie, now the King,s come ! 





(1) Seat of the Marguis of Lothian. 

(2) Unele to the Duke of Buceleugh. 

(3), Hamilton. 

(4) The Castle. 

(5) Wauchope of Niddrie, a noble looking old man, and 
a fine specimen of an ancient Baron. 

(6) There is to be a bonfire on the top of Arthur’s Seat. 
{7) The Castle-hill commands the finest view of the 





Frith of Forth, and will he covered with thousands, anxi- 
ously looking for the royal squadron. 


, Z '?. yy 
Scientific Wecords. 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
sular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 

hilosophicai, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a‘series through the Volume. | 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I beg leave to hand you a copy of a paper, 
lent me the other day by a respectable gentleman, 
who confirms the accuracy of the table by his own 
observations for several years: as it may be of use, 
particularly at thisseason of the year, your insertion 
of it in the Kaleidoscope wiil oblige—Yoars, &c. 
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The above table of the celebrated Dr. Herschel, 
constructed spon a philosophical consideration of 
the attraction of the sun and moon, in their seve- 
ral positions respecting the earth, and confirmed 
by the experience of many years’ actual observation, 
will, without trouble, suggest to the observer what 
kind of weather will most probably foliow the moon’s 


entrance into each of her quarters, and that so near 


the truth, that, in ‘very few instances it will be found 
to fail. Hence, the nearer the time of the meon’s 
entrance at full and change and quarters is to mic- 
night (that is, within two: hours before or after mid- 
night) the more fair the weather is in summer; but 
the nearer to neon, the less fair. Also, the moon’s 
enfrance at full, change, and quarters, during six 
of the afternoon hours, viz. from 4 to 10, may be 
followed by fair weather, but this is mostly depend- 
ent on the wind. The same entranee during all the 
hours after midnight except the two first, is unfa- 
vourable to fair weather, The like, nearly, may be 





observed in winter. 
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' Che Philanthropist. 
LOST CHILDREN. 


—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S$in,—I am desirous of drawing your attention, and 

that of the public, to a subject, which, to me, and, I 

doubt not, to many others, appears far from insignifi- 

cant: it is to that of young children who may have 

strayed from those who may have the care of them. A 

little boy of mine, now just turned twenty-two months’ 

old, has twice taken the advantage of the garden-gate be- 
ing left open (probably by some of the women or girls 
who hawk fruit and other articles about for sale) to 
slip out into the street; and he has thus been lost for 
some time. The last time, he passed through several 
streets; perhaps altogether as great a distance as the 

Exchange is from the bottom of Pool-lane. So soon 

as he was missed, all the family, viz. myself, his mo- 
ther, his grandfather and grandmother, together with 
some of the neighbours, immediately went in search of 
him, and he was luckily soon found; but the anxiety 
of mind, that was experienced, I cannot describe—it may 
be much better conceived: his mother was in a state 
nearly approaching to insensibility for some time after 
he was found. Now, if the town were divided into 
about six or seven districts, and a suitable place in each 
appointed for the reception of lost children, and to 
which all children, when found, should be immediately 
taken, much of this anxiety and distress might be 
spared, for people would then know to what place to 
proceed in search of their children. I am not fully 
aware of what regulations may be in existence on this 
subject; but, if I mistake not, there is only the Work- 
house at present appropriated to the reception of lost 
children; and, I believe, it is by no means generally 
understood, that children should be taken there until 
they are found by their parents. Ifa child should hap- 
pen to be lost in the Park, towards the docks, oriin 
Scotland-road, these places are so far from the Work- 
house that few would be at the trouble of taking the 
children to that place; the probability would be, that 
they would keep the children some considerable time, 
in the hope that they would be claimed; and thus 
their parents would be kept unnecessarily in a state of 
anxiety, which can only be conceived by parents. Suit- 
able places for the reception of children could no doubt 
be readily found; and perhaps it might be well that so 
much per hour should be paid by the parents for the 
time the children should be under the care of the per- 
son ‘appointed for the purpose. If the children should 
not be claimed within a certain time (perhaps twenty- 
four hours would be as proper a time as any) they 
should then be taken to the Workhouse. 

The circumstance of no suitable places being ap- 
pointed for the reception of lost children bears more par- 
ticularly upon the middle and poorer classes of society, 
for the rich have generally spacious play-grounds for 
their children, and servants to look after them; but, I 
trust, nevertheless, that there will be some in all classes 
whe will second this; and, I sincerely hope, when pro- 
perly placed before the public, some regulation of the 
kind, above recommended, will be adopted. Perhaps, 
Mr. Editor, you will be kind enough to send this letter 
to the Town-hall, to be laid before the magistrates, and 
and second it if needful, it might further the object 
i have in view; but should their avocations not admit 
of their doing this, I hope some other humane person 
will kindly take up the matter. When any regulations 
are made, all possible publicity should be given’ to them. 





dren are to be taken to the town’s bellman; but the 
objections, as to distance, that are applicable to the 
Workhouse, are equally applicable to the bellman, 
with this additional one, that the bellman (and which 
is most likely to be the case) may not be in a situation 
to bestow proper care and attention on the children. 








SMiscellancous. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH. 


—_ 

The Liverpool and Dee Cricket Clubs have lately had 
two grand field-days, which contributed as:much to their 
mutual satisfaction, for the excellent games they had 
together, as for the agreeable acquaintance they find on 
their introduction and intercourse with each other; 
which pleasure they promise themselves long to enjoy, 
by meeting together every succeeding season. The 
Cheshire gentlemen say, the Liverpool Cricketers are 
very beautiful and superior fielders; that they run and 
jump about the ground, in fact, ‘like cats; and 
that they are the true ‘‘ Perpetual Motion.” ‘The 
Liverpool players are principally young men, and 
may have the advantage, in this particular, over their 
seniors ; at the same time they cannot but acknowledge 
the experience and scientific play of the ‘Cheshire bats. 
As rival clubs, however, the following particulars will 
show how the two matches were decided. 

—<_— 
FIRST MATCH, 23d JULY. 
DEE (went _ FIRST INNINGS. 








Mr. Hill ....... de icscad bowled......Greenwood. 
Massey...... 6 aa Gui | scenes Leicester. 
Drake....... 8......Caught...... Fry 
Wynne...... aa +seeee Leicester. 
Price...... ceo Ovecece Be ance Leicester. 
Maddock ...10...... b. Greenwood. 

b. Leicester. 

b Greenwood. 
Hughes ..... : ree b Leicester, 
Blackburne. 0...... 5.  ..+...Leicester. 
Oldershaw.. 1...... not out. 


31 Mr. Tarleton, Umpire. 
LIVERPOOL FIRST INNINGS. 


Mr. French...... 5. see CAUGHE eee Killsall 
Leicester.... 6...... bowled...... Drake 
W. Neilson 6...... Bahk sanded Drake. 
Barton....... 0... hit his wicket. 
Fry...... Hadad Misesase Ce eeeeee Drake. 
Henderson. 2...... Be sseeee Drake. 
Ch. Earle... 7... ' Saree Drake. 
Greenwood. 5...... Bey, <casea Drake. 
Chetwode... 6...... By svesca Wynne. 
aa EMesceasee Ocecene “Bo  secase Wynne 

eilson. 6 Beats not out. 
49 


Byes ..ccseeee & 


53 Mr. Langton, Umpire. 
DEE SECOND INNINGS, 


Mr. Massey . Greenwood 

Blackburne.24 Barton. 
TAKC...0000- 1 Greenwoed. 

Wynne......18...... Greenwood. 
rr Greenwood. 

Price......00. Barton. 

Maddock 

ENCE. .ccccecee 

Hughes Greenwood 

Killsall Greenwood 

Oldershaw.. -Barton. 





Bye vevareeee 2 











31 first innings. ' 





Yours, respectfully, AN INHABITANT. 


P, S.—It may be understood by some, that lost chil. ! 


90 total. } 


LIVERPOOL SECOND INNINGS. 
(37 to tye.) 






Mr. R. Neilson.. 2...... 0.  ......Drake. 
Leicester ....15...... ot out. 
W. Neilson. 8 te «Drake. 
Barton.....l3.000. not out. 


38 
53 first innings. 


91 game, with 9 wickets standing. 


RETURN MATCH, 9th of AUGUST. 
DEE (went in) FIRST INNINGS. 


Mr. Blackhburne. 6...... ranght. eseeChetwode. 
PIPER sfetess Diccses Os. 'canaes Leicester. 
Drake........ by pth out. 
—e beneee C. +R. Neilson 
Begs ..coreve Qaeneee b. — seeeee Barton. 
Russell ...... ; Lueued ' =e Barton. 
Lloyd )....0c00 Qusqese b.  .see-.Greenwood 
WYNNE see Leveoee Co eveseesangton. 
Hill...... Se Be | pee Greenwood. 
Price... dan Mesaets We aigite Greenwood. 
Tomkinson. 0...... not out. 

24 

BYES weeecoese 2 


26 Mr. Tarleton, Umpire. 
LIVERPOOL FIRST INNINGS. 


Mr. Langton..... 1...... 
W. Neilson. 1...... 
Basten micnewe ‘ 





Chetwode... 1 





R. Neilson.. 8...... 

BiG itis. Cues 
45 

DOP: cccconics 7 


52 Mr. Hardman Earle, Umpire 


DEE SECOND INNINGS. 





Blackburne. 1...... Ds: < aeeanal Barton. 
Mainwaring 5...... run out. 
Glegg ..0000 os De” agdees Barton 
Lloyd ....... Wicd Ds “codsvl Greenwood, 
Wynne...... Orscten Oe sedans Greenwood, 
Fill ....000000 Bisse not out. 
RCC. cs cepace Disins ee ‘Barton. 

58 
eee 1 

59 


26 first innings. 


85 


LIVERPOOL SECOND INNINGS, 


(33 to tye.) 
Mr. Barton....... 2A. eve b, +. Smyth. 
R. Neilson.. 0...... Bi  aawas Drake. 
a a et arene Price. 
Greenwood. 1...... b.  .... “Smyth. 
French....... r eeeere Cs. stinsad Mainwaring. 
Langton..... Onicees not out. 
W. Neilson. 1...... not out. 
33 
Bye > vcpacese 1 


52 first innings. 


86 game, with 6 wickets standing. 
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She Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 








MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Sawony, Brunswick, the 


Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Meck rg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 


ine country, and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
— 
( Continued from our last.) 


———— 


PRUSSIA—[Continued.] 

At Kénigsberg I joined Mr. D. of Leith, and in 
his agreeable company continued my journey to 
Memel, 

We left on the 10th of July, and proceeded to 
Caymen, 4; Labiau, 3; Mehlhausen, 5; Schlopiski, 
3; Tilsit, 3 miles, As we approached the latter 
place, we found the land well cultivated, the inclo- 
sures numerous; the farm-houses and their inha- 
bitants neat and clean. | 

We devoted a day to Tilsit, so celebrated for the 
treaty of peace and its secret articles, entered into 
between Russia, Prussia, and France, on the 9th of 
July, 1807. It is pleasantly situate on the river 
Niemen, or Rus, which empties itself into the Cu- 
risehe Haff, and communicates by it with the city 
of Memel. There is a bridge of boats across the 
river, near the spot, where, in the short space of 
twenty-four hours, the well-known raft was formed, 
and a tent erected on it, in which the three sove- 
reigns signed the portentous treaty. On the oppo- 
site bank is a strong battery, thrown up by that 
part of the retiring army under Marshal Macdonald, 
in 1812. From it, the small village of Pictupohnen 
is distinguishable ; remarkable, as being the place 
where the Prussians, under General von York, de- 
serted the French, on the same retreat. 

During the conference, which lasted three hours, 
the troops of each nation were drawn up on the 
banks of the river; and I was informed that the 
appearance of the whole was extremely grand and 
imposing. The sovereigns remained three weeks in 
Tilsit. The Emperor of Russia resided in the Town- 
hall; the King of Prussia in apartments over a 
mill; and Napoleon in a merchant’s house in the 
main street. It was observed, that, in the rides 
which they occasionally took, the Emperor, then an 
admirer of the French ruler, paid him particular 
and marked attention; whilst the King, maintaining 
his. proper dignity, rode at some little distance, and 
seldom spoke to Napoleon, unless addressed by him. 

1 heard several other anecdotes of the occurrences 
during that momentous period, which J shall notice 
after taking a brief retrospect of the events immedi- 
ately preceding it. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention, that, in the 
spring of 1807, the Queen of Prussia was compelled 
to leave her capital, and seek a temporary asylum 
at Konigeberg, whence, in that sorrowful hour, she 
wrote thus :* 

“15th May, 1807. 

& Dearest Fathers—The departure of General 
Blacher gives me a safe opportunity, thank God! 
to speak unreservedly with you. O my God! how 
long have I been deprived of this happiness, and 
how much have I to say to you! To the end of the 
third week of my illness, each day has been marked 
by fresh misfortunes. The despatch of the 








#1 have endeavoured to translate both this and the suc- 
eseding letters as literally as possible, and regret that I have 
not been able to retain more of the original feeling and 
pathes. 





admirable Blicher to Pomerania—the patriotism 
which fills every breast—of which a further proof is, 
that part of the reserve battalion, only afew months 
organized, have already distinguished themselves, 
aud the remainder are on the advance—all this ani- 
mates’me with fresh hope. Yes, best of fathers, I 
am certain that all will yet go well, and that we 
shall once more see each other happy. The siege of 
Danzig proceeds favourably ; and the inhabitants 
exert themselves with the utmost zeal, ‘They miti- 
gate the arduous duty of the soldiers, delivering 
them meat and wine in abundance. They will not 
even hear a word of asurrender; and would rather 
be buried under the ruins of their walls, than be 
untrue to their King. Colberg and Graudentz hold 
out in the like manner, Would it had been so with 
all the fortresses ! But enough of past 
misfortunes, Let us look up to God, even to Him 
who ordains our fate, and who will never forsake 
us, if we desert not him ! 

“ The King is with the army, together with the 
Emperor Alexander, and will »:main there as long 
as he does. This admirable union, founded on the 
firm basis of mutual misfortunes, gives the brightest 
hope of durability. By perseverance, I am con- 
vinced, we shall sooner or later triumph. 

“ LUISE.” 


These hopes, alas! proved groundless. Danzig, 
upon which so much dependence was placed, and 
Neisse, in Silesia, both surrendered to the French 
arms; and, by the unfortunate event of the battle 
of Friedland on the 14th of June following, Kénigs- 
berg shared the same fate; and Napoleon took up 
bis bead-quarters at Tilsit. The Queen sought re- 
fuge in Memel. In those dreadful moments of sus- 
pense and anxiety, she wrote the followiog letter to 
her father; and, as the sentiments throughout could 
proceed only from the most exalted sense of honour, 
and the firmest trust in Providence, I need make 
no apology for the abrupt and unconnected style in 
which it now appears. 

 Memel, 17th June, 1807. 

“ Your letter of April last was read with heartfelt 
emotion, and amidst tears of the most grateful love. 
How shall I thank you, tenderest of fathers, fur the 
many proofs of your love, favour, and indissoluble 
paternal kindness? Oh! how great is the consola- 
tion and support they afford me under my present 
sufferings! Whilst thus beloved, [ cannot be alto- 
gether unhappy. Another fresh and dreadful 
calamity has befallen us, and we are on the point 
of leaving our kingdom.—Think how 1 must feel! — 
yet, I conjure you by Almighty God, not to form a 
wrong opinion of your daughter! No; imagine 
not that 1 give way to pusillanimity ; for there are 
two great considerations which elevate me above 
fear: the first-is, the consciousness that we are not 
the sport of blind chance, but are in the hands of 
God, whose providence directs us ;—the second, the 
reflection that we fall honourably. The King has 
proved it—he has proved to the world, that be will 
not submit to dish : Prussians would not vo- 
luotarily carry the chains of slavery. Nor could 
the King have‘acted in a single instance otherwise, 
without having forfeited his own character, and 
becoming a traitor to his people. The support de- 
rived from this reflection can only be felt by those 
whose actions are guided solely by a sense of real 
honour. But to the point.—Owing to the unfortu- 
nate battle of Friedland, Kénigsberg fell into the 
hands of the French. We are pressed on by the 
enemy; and, should danger approach still nearer, 
I shall be under the necessity of leaving Memel, 
with my children, The King will again join the 
Emperor Alexander, avd I shall repair, if it be 
absolutely necessary, to Riga.—May God assist me 
in the moment when I shall be obliged to pass the 
boundaries of our kingdom!—that will, indeed, 
require firmness; but I rely on that Being who is 
the autbor of all good and evil, in the stedfast be- 
lief that he will not send us severer trials than our 
strength can bear. ' 

“ Once more, dearest father, we fall honourably ; 

















esteemed by nations; and shall ever continue to 
have friends, because we deserve them. I cannot 
describe how cheering this thought is to me. [| 
endure all, with a tranquillity and resignation which 
can Only be the offspring of a clear conscience and 
a firm faith, 

“ Be assured, then, best of fathers, that we can 
never be utterly miserable; and that many, pos- 
sessing acrown and fortune, are not so much at 
ease as we. God grant peace of mind to every good 
man; and then he will have continual cause to be 
thankful. 

“ Another word of consolation—nothing shall 
ever proceed from our side which is not consistent 
with the strictest honour, and in unison with the 
wishes of our people. Think not, then, of commise. 
ration for me alone.—] kuow that you and all who 
are near and dear to me will be comforted. Iam 
ever your faithful, obedient, adoring daughter; and 
thank God, your kindness allows me to add—your 
friend, “ LUISE.” 

24th of June.— My letter is still detained, as not 
only contrary winds, but violent gales have rendered 
the sailing of vessels impossible. I, address you 
now by a safe hand, and therefore continue my com. 
munications, The army bas been compelled to 
retreat continually, and the Russians have concluded 
an armistice for four weeks, When we are dreading 
an approachig storm, the heavens frequently clear 
up, and our fear is banished—it may be so now; 
no one longs for it more than myself; yet wishes 
are only wishes, and no firm foundation. But all 
proceeds from Thee, thou father of mercy! my faith 
shall not be shaken, but I t hope more.—I 
appeal to my letter, for its sentiments proceed from 
the bottom of my heart. When you have read it, 
best of fathers, you will know me thoroughly.—I 
will live and die in the paths of rectitude, and if it 
be necessary, subsist on bread and water. I shall 
never be utterly miserable, but I cannot hope more 
—he who is so cast-down from his heaven, dare 
not still indulge in hope. If happiness be yet my 
lot, oh! no one will receive the hoon more grate- 
fully than myself—but I cannot, dare not expect it. 
Should still greater trials befal me, they may cause 
a momentary alarm, but shall never cast me down, 
because I have not deserved them. 

“ Thus, dearest father, thus you see it is not in 
the power of the enemy of mankind to overcome 
me. 

“ The King joined the Emperor Alexander on the 
19th; since yesterday they have been at Taurogen, 
a couple of miles from Tilsit, where the French 
Emperor is.—I am devotedly your 








“ LUISE.” 


Shortly after, it was deemed advisable that this 
lovely Queen, although in a weak state of health, 
should repair to bead-quarters, to endeavour, by 
her commanding address, to obtain some influence 
over Napoleon, and gain from him some alleviation 
of his cruel mandates against the tottering kingdom 
of Prussia. The descendant.of a Scotchman, with 
whom I was well acquainted, had the curiosity to 
follow the Prussian monarch to Tilsit, to Jearn, as 
speedily as possible, the event of the negociations on 
foot. He lodged immediately opposite the King of 
Prussia’s apartments; and, at the first interview 
which Napoleon had with the Queen, could dis- 
tinctly see both, as they stood together at a front 
window. 

The countenance of the Queen was particularly 
animated, and she appeared to dwell with much 
force on the miseries which her people suffered from 
the French yoke. Napoleon rested his arm on the 
window, his head reclining on the hand, and seemed, 
during most part of the time, to receive the address 
of the Queen with the greatest composure, looking 
earnestly at her. Occasionally, however, when she 
appeared very warm, he raised himself, and seemed 
somewhat embarrassed, but quickly again relapsed 
into the same posture. 

Of this remarkable interview, I also obtained the 
following particulars:—As soon as the Queen are 
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rived, Napoleon waited upon her; and it was to her 
an easy task how to conduct herself during the 
first moments of that singular meeting. She received 
Napvleon with a refined elegance, aod such a com. 
manding address, as superior powersf mind alone 
can give;—first lamented that he had been obliged 
toascend to her apartments by such miserable stairs,* 
and ioquired how the northern climate had agreed 
with his health, during the preceding winter. She 
then proceeded to the object of her visit ;—she had 
come to exert her influence, in endeavouring to ob- 
tain for Prussia a peace, which would, at least, be 
supportable. Napoleon possessed little gallantry; 
of all his qualities, that can least be attributed to 
him: consequently, the intercession of this noble 
woman was entirely fruitless. [t would be tedious 
to notice the whole of the remarks made by the 
Queen at this conference, or the replies which Na- 
poleon occasionally only threw io, when apparently 
chagrined; suffice it to say, that the latter were as 
remarkable for their haughtiness, littleness of mind, 
and total want of all real dignity, as the Queen’s 
discourse was for manifest proofs of a noble and 
elevated soul. I shall mention, in conclusion, how- 
ever, one of her answers, which excited the admira- 
tion of every bystander. Napoleon asked her, 
“But how durst you commence the war against 
me?” and there was something terrible in the tone 
in which these words were uttered. The Queen 
replied with calm, yet dignified composure, * Sire, 
il étoit permis a la gloire de Frederic, de nous trom- 


Sir Walter Scott.—Our readers will be gratified to 
learn that the celebrated bard and novelist has made 
his promised visit to Ireland. A correspondent in Derry, 
writes us this morning, that Sir Walter and Dr. Chal- 
mers landed there on Wednesday last (24th ult.) from 
a steam packet from Glasgow.—Some say that he is on 
a tour of eheercation, and there are ample and untouched 
materials before him. No country has such a history 
for the choice of such a novelist. The attempt of Per- 
kin Warbeck ; the different wars between thé natives 


which Spencer, Raleigh; and Essex adorned its, from 
that time, classical shores ; the grand rebellion of 1641, 
and more especially the period of the revolution of 1688, 
all present a noble field on which to exercise the highest 
powers.— Dublin Journal. 





A b yninen travelling in a stage-coach, had been 
greatly annoyed with the grimaces and conundrums of 
@ puppyish dandy. The toy made one of his low 
jokes, and accompanied it, as usual, with his own loud 
laugh; instead of joining in which, his fellow-traveller 
very leisurely took a pinch of snuff, when the dandy 
exclaimed ** Law! Sir, do you take snuff?” The gen- 
tleman very composedly, and in a certain tone of voice, 
replied (offering his box at the same time) ** Yes— 
blackguard.” 





In the reign of Edward the Confessor, a peculiar cus- 
tom was observed. If any persons made bad ale or 
small beer, they were to pay fuur shillings or sit a cer- 
tain time in a dung cart. If such a custom prevailed 


face would hourly mount the odoriferous ros- 





per sur nos moyens, si toutefois nous nous 8 
iho) 


trompés! 
#* It will be recollected, that she lodged over a mill. 








(To be continued in our next. ) 


Chit Chat. 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 

The following particulars relating to Northumberland 
House, which is now undergoing a thorough repair, may 
be interesting to many of our readers: —The present 
magnificent palace stands on the site of the Hospital of 
St. Mary Rounceval. Henry VIII. granted it to Sir 
Thomas Claverden. It was afterwards transferred to 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, who, in the 
time of James I. built here a house, and called it after 
his own name. He left it to his Kinsman, the Earl of 
Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, and, by the marriage of Al- 
gernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Theophilus, Earl of Suffolk, it passed into 
the family of the present noble owner. e greater 
part of it was built S Bernard Jonson, an architect in 
the reign of James I.: the portal, siace altered by the 
late Duke, by a contemporary architect, Gerard Christ- 
mas, who left on it his mark G. #. In this house is 
the noble picture of the Cornaro family, by Titian. 
Nothing can be more confined than the situation. The 
noble front is pent up by a very narrow part of the 
Strand; and behind by.a cluster of mean houses, coal- 
wharfs, and other offensive objects. There is a drawing 
of the house (when called Suffolk House) by Hollar, in 
the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, as it appeared in 
fe early part of the reign of Charles the First. Near 
the west of Aldersgate, in Bull and Mouth-street, 
was a city mansion-house of the Earls of Northum- 
berland; likewise Northumberland.alley, Crutched- 
Friars. Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, having 
been committed to the Tower, being suspected of con- 
spiring with Throgmorton, the Lord Paget, and the 
Guises, to invade England and free the Queen of Scots, 
was, in the month of June, 1585, found dead in his bed, 
shot in the body with three bullets, and the door bolted 
on the inside. The Coroner’s Inquest brought in their 
verdict, Felo de se. 


‘© MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN!” 

[| Re-published, by desire, from a former volume.] 

Many of our most popular vulgarisms have their 
origin in some whimsical perversion of language or of 
fact. St. Martin is one of the worthies of the Romish 
calendar, and a form of prayer to him commences with 
the words—** Oh, mihi beate Martine ;” which, by some 
desperate fellow, who was more prone to punning than 











trum! 





The Charitable Highwayman.—It was said of Boulter 
(a better sort of highwayman) that one day riding on 
horseback on the high road, he met a young woman 
who was weeping, and who appeared to be in great dis- 
tress. ‘Touched with compassion, he asked what was 
the cause of her affliction; when she told him, without 
knowing who he was, that a creditor, attended by a bai- 
liff, had gone to a house which she pointed out, and had 
threatened to take her husband to prison for a debt of 30 
guineas. Boulter gave her the 30 guineas, telling her 
to go and pay the debt, and set her husband at liberty ; 
and she ran off, loading the honest gentleman with be- 
nedictions. Boulter, in the mean time, waited on the 
road till he saw the creditor come out; he then attacked 
him, and took back the 30 guineas, besides every thing 
else he had about him.—Memoirs of a Traveller now in 
Retirement. 





Cinderella.—The following story, which Burton, in 
his **Anatomy of Melancholy,”’ quotes from /Elian, is 
obviously the origin of one of our nursery tales: —** Rho- 
dope was the fairest lady in her dayes in all Egypt; she 
went to wash her, and by chance (her maides, mean- 
while, looking but carelessly to her clothes) an eagle 
stole away one of her shoes, and laid it in Psammeticus, 
the King of Egypt’s, lap, at Memphis; he wondred at 
the excellency of the shoe and pretty foot, but more at 
the manner of bringing it; and caused forthwith pro- 
clamation to be made, that she that owned that shoe 
should come presently to his court; the virgin came, 
and was forthwith married to the King.” 





A lady is in the habit of making short aérial excur- 
sions at Tivoli, near Paris. She takes coffee durin 
her ascent in a balloon, and descends an hour after, wit 
perfect sang froid, to supper. She is seldom detained 
more than a few minutes beyond tbe time fixed for her 
return.—We suppose that a cord is attached to the bal- 
loon. If not, the lady must be possessed of the secret to 
‘‘ ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 





SELF LOVE. 
(From a Correspondent.} 


A butcher, of Southport, went with his wife to buy a 

oung pig, of Mr. Barlow, of the Union Hotel. The 
et went into the cote, and laid hold of one, and 
gave it over to his wife; the old sow hearing the young 
pig squeak, immediately made after them, and butcher 
John gallantly put forwatd his loving wife to receive the 
rude embraces of the sow, and at last actually ran, left 





praying, has furnished the slang phrase ** My eye, and 
Betty Martin.” 





his honey, and hid bimself in a house. The good wife 
was bitten in several places. 


and the English invaders; the reign of Elizabeth, in’ 


in the present day, what an assemblage of Disciples of 
St. i 


The dog which displayed so much speed upon the 
Ulverston Sands, in taking sea fowl, on the tn a 


few weeks ago, has been trained to hunting wild ducks. 
The other day, he met with a brood of flappers in a 
large pond, when the animal dashed into the water 


after them, and swam to the opposite side, where they 
had concealed themselves amongst some reeds ; he dis- 
lodged them, and, seizing one, Brought it to his master ; 
then went in pursuit of the others; and after swimming, 
and even diving (for this he was seen to do repeatedly) 
after the ducks, he succeeded in capturing six of them. 
— Kendal Chronicle. 





Brutal Slander.—At Wilts Assizes, two guineas 
damages and costs were obtained from a person who 
had slandered the character of plaintift’s horse ! 








Correspondence. 





STEAM-ENGINE NUISANCES. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Perhaps if it were more generally known 
how much superior the smoke-consuming system is 
to the old plan, we might ere long be accommodated 
with a clear sky, in the place of the present murky cloud 
that overhangs us. A person connected with an estab- 
lishment on which several steam-engines are employed, 
states, that in twelve weeks from the time of altering 
the fire-places to the new plan, every expense was 
cleared ; in a given time, only two-thirds the former 
quantity of fuel is consumed, and slack, at 34d. per cwt. 
is used instead of coal, at 6d. per cwt. and produces 
as much heat. On the old plan, the fires were attended 
every half-hour; now, they are regularly left fourteen 
hours without being fed, and would burn considerably 
longer, if necessary: in one instance, cighteen hours 
elapsed without feeding. No more ashes are left than 
there are generally under a parlour grate. E. 





A correspondent, the other week, inquires whether 
two steam-boats are ever used for towing a vessel; two 
or three years back, a vessel was brought in by two 
steam-boats, one lashed on each side, in consequence of 
her having been on a bank, and having lost her rudders 
but in general, I should suppose, of course, only one 
— is used to each vessel, though lashed alongs 
side. 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 
-— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


_ Srr,—A few days since, the servant of a testy, near- 
sighted, absent old gentleman, in the neighbeurhood of 
Neston, was going to boil an egg. Old Grumbo com- 
plained that she did not know how to boil one, and he 
would show her the way. The pan full of water was 
gaa age put upon the fire. The old man held 

is watch in one hand, and the egg in the other. He 
told the gal to observe him—he put the watch into the 
pan, and held the egg close to his eyes, as if it was a 
watch, until the supposed egg was boiled enough, when, 
on taking it out, to his great astonishment, he found he 
had boiled the watch instead of the egg. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—TI am at a loss to conceive by whose sanction 
the boatmen are permitted to exact sixpence from 
every person (their boat being full) they take on 
board any of the steam vessels for Dublin, Greenock, 
&c. lying off George’s Dock pier. ‘Fhis appears to me 
an extravagant charge, when you may be conveyed 
across the river, to any of the opposite ferries, and even 
to Tranmere, a distance ten times as great, for three- 
pence. [I think this a subject worthy the attention of 
the Chief Magistrate, and that rules should be laid 
down, by which strangers may be guided ; and to pre- 
vent boatmen demanding such exorbitant rates.—Y our 
insertion of the above will much oblige, Gentlemen, 





Yours, &c A TRAVELLER, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











TOADS. 
ieee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—-A young woman being out this morning, near 
Crabtree-lane, observed an elderly woman hiding some- 
thing in a field ; she, imagining it to be somewhat im- 
proper, returned and informed her father, who, armed 
with a large knife, went to examine the place; after a 
little search, something hard met his knife, which, to 
his surprise, turned out to be a black jar, with an enor- 
mous toad in it, secured in the manner you described 
last week. Honest Crispin had heard of pickled shrimps, 
but had no particular penchant for pickled toads ; he, 
therefore, with some difficulty shook out the toad, and 
brought the jar home in triumph. 

If you or any of your numerous correspondents can 
inform me for what purpose these beautiful creatures 
are thus confined, you will oblige, 





Yours regularly, 
August 7, 1822. JACOB. 
THE TIDES. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—Most people understand the meaning of a black 
stroke, occassionally occurring among the figures, de- 
noting the time of high water (though some erroneously 
suppose it means precisely twelve o’clock) but, I would 
inquire the meaning of two of these marks occurring to- 
gether, as was the case on the 13th of last September, 
and will again occur on the 2d and 8d of next Septem- 
ber. An explanation from any of your readers will 
oblige U. 

August 9, 1822. 











Hiterature, Criticism, Ke. 


FRENCH CRITIQUE ON SHAKSPEARE. 
a 





Our readers know that the English company of actors, 
who had pitched their camp in Paris, have experienced 
the most determined and formidable opposition frona the 
French canaille, for no other class of French society 
could so far lose sight of their characteristic gallantry as 
to pelt our female performers with apples, eggs, and 
other missiles. Whether this Anti-British row will re- 
sult in the ultimate expulsion of the corgs dramatique, 
against whom it is directed, a little time will probably 
show. We trust that it will be otherwise, and that the 
numerous British in Paris will be allowed to hear 
Shakespear without further interruption or annoyance. 
Jt is amusing to hear what the French critics say of our 
great dramatist, or rather, as we should be disposed to 
style him, the Great Dramatist. The subject is thus 
disposed of in one of the French journals, as quoted by 
the London Courier. 

«* Shakspeare was one of the first who, without rely- 
ing upon antiquity, founded a national theatre, and 
availed himself of the light of civilization. Our own 
Corneille only followed him, and Othello preceded the 
Cid. The circumstance is sufficient to inspire respect 
and veneration. Shakspeare must not be compared with 
Corneille ; but it is just to admit that there are in the 
English tragedian some rays of genius which pierce 
through the darkness of his age, and which place him 
in the first rank of the great men who have adorned the 
literatnre of modern times. For the first time we have 
been presented ia France with one of these chefs d’euvre 
ef the British Aschylus in the original language. A 
company of English comedians represented Oshello at 
the Porte St. Martin, but the public would not hear a 





single verse. Nothing but hisses and groans were heard 
from the commencement to the end. The actors, how- 
ever, accustomed, no doubt, to scenes of this descrip- 
tion, continued to perform the piece.” 





SHAKSPEARE AND THE VISCOUNT DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
—— 

In connexion with the foregoing extracts, the following 
specimen of impertinences will amuse our readers. It 
is from a work entitled Recollections, written by that 
pedantic fribble, Chateaubriand. 

‘A few tragic situations, and a few quaint words, 
with an indescribable vague and fantastic use of woods, 
heaths, winds, spectres, and tempests, account for the 
celebrity -_ e.”” 

Again, Shakspeare is ‘* a man who has made a schism 
in literature, who is idolised by the country which gave 
him birth, admired throughout the north of Europe, 
and by some Frenchmen on the side of Corneille 
and Racine.” 

Voltaire, it seems, was partly the occasion of this 
mass of mischief : 

** By elevating the beauties of the Barbarian, he 
misled those who were unable, like himself, to separate 
the pure metal from the dross. He wished to retrace 
his steps, and to attack the idol he had saniionets but 
it was then too late, and he in vain repented that he had 
opened the door to mediocrity, and assisted (as he him- 
self said) in placing the monster on the altar.” 

Upon this subject, according to M. Chateaubriand, a 
grave consideration arises : 

‘* A nation,” he observes, ‘‘ which has always been 
nearly barbarians in respect to the arts, may continue 
to admire barbarous productious without its being of any 
consequence, but I do not know to what point a nation 

ig chefs @euvre in every pursuit can resume its 

fove of the monstrous without detracting from its cha- 
racter. For this reason, the inclination to admire Shaks- 
is more in France than in England. 

n the latter country it results from ignorance, in ours 
it would be the effect of depravity.” 

The extraordinary admiration for us barbarians, M. 
Chateaubriand thus pithily and accurately accounts for: 

‘6 T was one night at Covent-garden, which takes its 
name, as is generally known. from an ancient convent, 
on the site of which it is built. A well-dressed man 
seated himself near me, and asked soon afterwards where 
he was. I looked at him with astonishment, and an- 
swered, ‘in Covent-garden.’ A pretty garden, indeed, 
exclaimed he, bursting into a fit of laughter, and pre- 
senting to me a bottle of rum. It was a sailor, who had 
accidentally p this way as he came from the city, 
just at the time the performance was commencing, and 

aving observed the pressure of the croud at the entrance 
of the theatre, had paid his money and entered the house, 
without knowing what he was to see. How should the 
English have a theatre to be termed supportable when 
the pit is composed of judges recently arrived from Ben- 
gal and the Coast of Guinea? Shakspeare may reign 
eternally in such a nation.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, with the candour which 
so especially belongs to well-informed genius, M. Cha- 
teaubriand isso candid as to admit, that the drunken 
savage (as Voltaire calls Shakspeare) did possess genius. 

** Heperhaps excelled Lope de Vega, ais contempo- 
rary, but by no means equalled Garnier and Hardy, 
who at that time lisped in numbers among us, and ut- 
tered the first accents of the French Melpomene.” 

But it seems that, on this score, the English are in- 
fatuated, for— : 

‘©The Cato of Addison is now hardly ever played, 
and at the theatres of Great Britain, the audience is 
only diverted by the monstrosities of Shakspcare or the 
horrors of Otway. Even the discrimination of Dr. 
Johnson seems to forsake him when he speaks of 
Shakspeare. He reproaches Rymer and Voltaire for 
having said that the English tragic poet does not suf- 
ficiently preserve a verisimilitude of manners—that 
Shakspeare’s s are not sufficiently Roman, nor 
his Kings sufficiently royal. ‘These,’ says he (the 
Doctor) ‘are the petty cavils of petty minds; a poet 
overlooks the casual distinctions of country and condi- 
tion, as a painter, satisfied with the figure, neglects the 


a: 
With this opinion of Dr. Johnson M. Chateaubriand 
cannot agree at all. ‘* Verisimilitude of manner, far 





from ~~! drapery, is the leading feature of the 
Picture itself,” he asserts, and we assert the same thing 
—as every body must allow the superiority of the 
French school to Shaks in the art of individualiza- 
tion, it being clear to all the world that. the heroes of the 
French Drama are Roman, Grecian, and Turkish, and 
not indiscriminately Frenchmen, as ignorant. people are 
in the habit of alleging with great plausibility. 
So much for a specimen of dramatic criticism from a 
writer who, according to a morning paper, leads the 
enius of France. e have given it, simply to show 
that there is a higher sort of canaille than that of the 
Porte St. Martin. A more wretched tissue of flippant 
and unsophisticated ignorance than that which we have 
quoted, could not be produced by the lowest badaud 
whose perambulations have been confined to the trot. 
toirs of Paris. With such noble critics we must allow 
for the mobility, although, after all, we know not what 
is to excuse the brutality of pelting actresses. Our rea- 
ders will perceive that the attempt is given up, most 
likely as much to the satisfaction of the Government as 
of the people. 








Sine Arts. 


Lithography continues to acquire enlarged powers, 
In France, not only are lithographic engravings impres- 
sed in colours, but oil-paintings are, by a peculiar process, 
printed off. M. Malapeau, who has obtained a patent, 
has been perfectly successful in numerous applications 
of this his discovery. The finest touches of the oil- 
painter are said to be entirely preserved by this method, 
which multiplies fac similes at a small cost. 











Eo Correspondents. 


PrEsTON GuILD Fancy BaLu.—In our next we 
purpose giving the aeccuntjof the Fancy Ball in 1802, 
with which we have been favoured by our friend W. 
It is well told; and as many of the actors on that 
occasion, may be expected to figure away on the ap- 
proaching festivity, the detail will be perused with 
enhanced interest. 


The letter of an AMATEUR, and that of F. F. W. shall 
appear in our next. 


The QUAKER’s BUDGET (No. 7) shall have a place as 
soon as possible. 


FaTE oF MEN oF GEnius.—We shall have much 
pleasure in introducing to our readers the essay of A 
ConsTANT READER. 

















CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—The recent bill passed on 
this important subject, shall be given at length in our 
next. at 


LIVERPOOL aND DEE GRAND CRICKET MaTcu. 
At the request of several most respectable correspon- 
dents, we insert an ample report of a recent grand 
contest between the Lancashire and Cheshire Cricket- 
players. We heartily wish that such matches were 
more frequent ; attached as we have all our lives been 
to active sports, whenever they did not interfere with 
our more serious duties, we have uniformly thought 
that one of the greatest defects of modern society is 
the decay of manly and athletic amusements. The 
length of the details to which we have just al- 
luded, has compelled us to lay aside a few notes we 
had prepared for several correspondents, to whom we 
shall pay our respects next week. Amongst these are 
some whom we have already noticed, but to whom we 
had somewhat more to say in the way of apology, for 
apparent but unintentional slight, for which we shall 
coipensate before lortg. 


Letters or parcels not received unless free of charge. 
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